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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

NATURE THE SOURCE 

HOW can one pause for thought or dreams when mid- 
summer beckons from stream and hill? There are 
days when the sheer beauty of the sky is enough to prove 
the fourth dimension or the doctrine of relativity, when 
the lapping of lake-water washes away not only human 
sins but human theories. The ecstasy of mere existence, 
on such days, may thrill even paltry souls; and those who 
are keen-winged for joy rise to intuition of the infinite. 

Whistler, discussing the relation of nature to art in 
Ten O'Clock, says, "Nature is very rarely right," thereby 
hammering down a truth with a paradox. But he also 
says: "Nature contains the elements, in color and form, 
of all pictures, as the keyboard contains the notes of all 
music," elements from which "the artist is born to pick 
and choose, and group with science, that the result may 
be beautiful." The artist can not take nature ready- 
made — he must re-create with his own imagination and 
re-inspire with his own breath. But nature is his source 
and starting-point, and back to nature he must go for 
truth and beauty in the large. 

And nature seems sometimes to capture the special 
graces of art. She composes a field with a tree and cloud, 
she patterns foamy waves along a strip of beach, she lets 
fall a cataract in a mountain cleft, she builds the Grand 
Canyon, she drives a naked colt across a meadow, she 
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makes a girl move like a goddess — all with an adroit regard 
for Tightness, with that studious care for mass and balance 
and proportion which art proclaims in masterpieces. The 
artist must go to nature for hints of Tightness — for the 
thrill of ineffable recognitions by which he knows immortal 
beauty has bespoken him. 

I recall an hour in Rodin's studio, when the great 
sculptor showed me some of the countless outline drawings 
in which it was his habit to catch on the wing, as it were, 
the swift unconscious attitudes of his models as they 
moved about the room. I remember his almost breathless 
reverence for liberal nature and her marvellous gifts; and 
his modest deprecation of himself, of his own share in his 
art. And Hokusai, at ninety or more, "died learning." 

Poets especially must derive the breath of life from 
nature — only thus may they escape sophistication and 
find perpetual renewal. They cannot escape her influence 
— consciously or unconsciously they work out what she 
has taught them. Do we not find Greece in Homer — the 
Greek landscape, and its complete and happy union with 
Greek life? Is it not Italy that we discover in Dante, and 
merry England — Elizabethan England, wilder than 
Victorian — in Shakespeare? And today, while the 
Georgian poets are repeating over and over, rather 
monotonously, their enchantment with English rural life, 
do we not hear a larger story from the Americans? 

Our poets are becoming aware of their continental 
heritage. Reading them, one begins to feel nature's great 
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scale, her wide spaces, her inexhaustible variety, in these 
forty-eight big states compacted into a single nation. A 
country larger, freer, wilder than the little England whose 
tongue they speak is asserting its power and scope in the 
songs they sing. 

It may be that the hope of American art — its one 
advantage, at least, over European — lies in that love of 
the wilderness which we inherit from the pioneers. We 
are nearer to wild nature than the crowded old-world 
peoples, and we still throw off more easily the husks of 
civilization to build a campfire under the stars. Recently 
two young poets, both almost penniless, have hiked west- 
ward through this office carrying their blanket-rolls; 
sleeping where they fell after the day's fatigue, trusting to 
luck for a chance job and meals; tasting of freedom, feeling 
wide spaces underfoot, wide winds overhead. Let us hope 
there are few poets so fixed in urban or rural habits that 
they can not throw them all off for a summer month or 
more, take a deep plunge into the wilderness, and challenge 
nature for renewal of life. H. M. 

ON TRANSLATING CHINESE POETRY 



In the midst of the little whirlpool caused in affairs 
poetic by the recent translations of Chinese classical 
poetry — Waley's, Lowell's and Bynner's — I should like to 
raise a small voice of caution. 
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